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Students, faculty join 
together to challenge 
administration, cutbacks 


By Susan Cristoferi 
- News Editor 


President Marc _ vander- 
Heyden attended five meetings in 
48 hours Feb. 6 and 7 to address 
concerns about a consultant's 


report that recommends, among 


other things, contracting campus 
services to outside vendors. 

The report, produced by con- 
sulting firm Watson Wyatt 
Worldwide, 
also. recom- 
mends that St. 
Michael's 
scale back 
benefit pack- 
ages and think 
of shifting full- 
time positions 
to part-time. 
The report 
states that fac- 
ulty and staff 
salaries are behind the market, 
but that the college provides a 
rich benefits package compared 
with other institutions. 

During the summer, St. 
Michael's hired Watson Wyatt 
after a reaccreditation team made 
the suggestion. 

The firm was asked to create 
a comparative database to review 
the compensation, benefits and 
staffing structure of the college. 

The St. Michael's human 
resources task force chose 18 col- 
leges for the firm to research and 





President Marc 
_vanderHeyden 


create a model for comparison. 


The schools included Fairfield 
University in Connecticut, 
Providence College in Rhode 
Island, Stonehill College in 
Massachusetts, St. Anselm 
College in New Hampshire, and 
Bowdoin College in Maine. 
Watson Wyatt made an 
inventory of their human 
resources practices to create the 


report. 


The report is estimated to 
have cost between $200,000 and 
$250,000, said Neal Robinson, 
vice president of finance. 

Students, faculty and _ staff 
gathered at 3 p.m. Feb. 6 in 
McCarthy. Arts Center. They 
came prepared with statements 
and questions about the report. 

The Rey. Michael Cronogue, 
SSE, expressed his concern for 
the mission of St. Michael's. 

“It appears that economic 
factors are the only variables con- 
sidered,” he said. “Our duty is to 
see the mission is brought into the 
everyday life of the college; we 
don't see it in the Watson Wyatt 
report.” 

During the meeting, vander- 
Heyden discussed the purpose 
and necessity of the consultant’s 
report. 

“The Watson Wyatt report is 
a research document with a string 
of recommendations,” vander- 
Heyden said. “Right now, no 
decisions have been made.” 

Administrators cautioned 
against jumping to conclusions. 

“Tt's frustrating when the rec- 
ommendations were treated as 
decisions,” Robinson said. 

VanderHeyden said he want- 
ed to “dispel rumors and get facts 
straight” at the meetings. 

“T don't know if it has 
relieved or aggravated people,” 
he said. 

Senior Allison Messier said 
the meetings were beneficial. 

“Yes, the confusion has gone 
away, but now there are more 
questions to be answered,” 
Messier said. 


= "The Defender’s editing 
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Senior Steve Brady holds a sign of encouragement for students at the 
Student Association meeting Feb. 6 while Provost and Vice President of 
Academic Affairs Janet Sheeran looks on. 


Closed-door meetings 
draw disapproval 


By Victoria Welch 
Staff Editor 


A resolution submitted to the 
Student Association on Feb. 2 
attacks the board of trustees’ 
practice of closed-door discus- 
sion, saying students believe the 
board has used so-called execu- 
tive sessions to keep information 
from the community and that 
“executive privilege has been 


abused.” 
An open board meeting 


includes liaisons — currently pro- 
fessors Lorrie Smith and William 
Anderson — the S.A. president, 
and a Cabinet consisting of col- 
lege vice presidents. 

Once the board enters execu- 
tive session, however, only mem- 
bers of the board are allowed to 
participate. 

The board members then 





have the opportunity to engage in 
“free exchanges,” President Marc 
vanderHeyden said. 

The board may not vote dur- 
ing executive session, said Tina 
Ryan, a member of a task force 
created to study recommenda- 
tions to the college. 

VanderHeyden said board 
members have called for more 
executive sessions in the past 
year, but it is too early to say 
whether it happens too often. 

The board is not “abusing 
any privilege,” vanderHeyden 
said. 

Smith said although the 
board holds a great deal of 
responsibility, issues important to 
the college should be discussed 


openly. 


See BOARD, Page 2 
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Student group 
organizes 

to measure 
confidence 

in president 


By Rhonda Miner 
Executive Editor 


St. Michael's students have 
elected senior Matthew 
DeSorgher chairman of a com- 
mittee to investigate student con- 
fidence in the administration of 
President Marc vanderHeyden. 

The committee, which 
stemmed from a_ resolution 
DeSorgher brought before stu- 
dents at the Feb. 6 Student 
Association meeting, 
formed in response to recent 
eventecOnecaMn wean eT, 
pus that left stu- 
dents, faculty, 
and staff feeling ignored. Those 
events began with suggestions 
made by a consultant concerning 
cuts in employee benefits and 
culminated in the recent suspen- 
sion of Physical Plant Director 
Tim Pedrotty. 

The committee, which will 
be chosen from a group nominat- 
ed by DeSorgher, will include 
one member of the S.A. 
Executive Board, two volunteers 
from the Senate and three volun- 
teers from the student body. 


was 


S.A adopts new 
format, Page 8 


See COMMITTEE, Page 2 











St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Feb. 1 to Feb. 8 Security report. Compiled by Director of Security Peter Soons. 








Thursday, Feb. 1 townhouses 1:30 a.m. Alcohol violation in 200s 2:27 a.m. Parking complaint at 200s 
3:57 a.m. Suspicious person in 100s townhouses townhouses 
townhouses Saturday, Feb. 3 6:30 a.m. Suspicious person on 11:20 a.m. Towed vehicle at Prevel Hall 
7:55 a.m. Towed vehicle at Ryan Hall 2:04 a.m. Suspicious person at College Vermont 15 10:44 p.m. Noise complaint at 200s 
8:20 a.m. Towed vehicle at tennis Parkway 1:32 p.m. Medical assist in Alliot Hall townhouses 
courts 2:18 a.m. Noise complaint in 200s 2:09 p.m. Disabled vehicle at Alumni 
11:15 p.m. Medical assist in Johnson townhouses Hall Wednesday, Feb. 7 
Avenue 3:40 a.m. Medical assist in Linnehan 11:19 a.m. Motor vehicle assist at Ross 
Hall Monday, Feb. 5 Sports Center 
Friday, Feb. 2 8:32 a.m. Vandalism in Ryan Hall 8:03 a.m. Towed vehicle at tennis 1:00 p.m. Motor vehicle assist at Ross 
1:47 a.m. Parking enforcement inrotun- 2:57 p.m. Suspicious person in 200s courts Sports Center 
da townhouses 4:56 p.m. Motor vehicle accident at 5:58 p.m. Parking complaint at Alumni 
1:50 a.m. Noise complaint in Alumni 10:30 p.m. Drunkenness in library Ross Sports Center Hall 
Hall 5:20 p.m. Motor vehicle accident at 
2:05 a.m. Suspicious person in Joyce Sunday, Feb. 4 Ryan Hall parking lot Thursday, Feb. 8 
Hall 12:51 a.m. Suspicious person in 11:27 p.m. Motor vehicle assist at 9:12 p.m. Trespass at Trono 
3:16 a.m. Fire alarm in Alumni Hall Alumni Hall library 
7:41 p.m. Motor vehicle assist at Alliot 12:56 a.m. Alcohol violation in Joyce Tuesday, Feb. 6 
Hall Hall 2:12 a.m. Parking complaint at 200s 
11:04 p.m. Suspicious person in 400s 1:00 a.m. Drunkenness in Joyce Hall townhouses 
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Computer virus 
prompts e-mail 
Shutdown on campus 


By Sean McCarthy 
Staff Writer 


Last week the St.. Michael's 
College computer network was 
hit with yet another e-mail virus. 


. Though this one was severe 


enough to warrant shutting 
down e-mail for a little more than 
a day, it was considered no dif- 
ferent from those that have 
infected the college in the past. 

“What this one does, it’s 
really not all that hostile. It repli- 
cates itself and it wants to spread 
itself all over the place,” said 
Rick Murphy, system and net- 
work administrator. 

Once a student opens the 
virus e-mail, it will begin chang- 
ing file associations on the com- 
puter such as JPEGs or MP3s, 
Murphy said. Then the virus 
replicates itself when the user 
tries to open one of the programs, 
copying addresses from the com- 
puter's address book and sending 
itself to those names. 

Murphy's main fear was that 
the virus would spread and 
change the file associations for 
all the computers around cam- 
pus. 

It would take about 2 1/2 
weeks to fix the problem. The 
good news, Murphy said, is that 
the computers on campus are 
now safe, but unfortunately the 
student-owned computers are 
still at risk to receive and spread 
the virus. 

“There's 1,600 students, and 
I can't see inside their computers. 
The 600 on campus that are the 
school’s are OK,” Murphy said. 

Computers are always at risk 
for virus attack, and Murphy 
urges students to make sure they 
have up-to-date virus scanning 
software. 

“It's inevitable if you use 
computers you will eventually 
get a virus,” Murphy said. “Keep 
your software up-to-date and 
minimize your risk. It's like a flu 
shot. You still get it but it's not as 
bad as it would have been. Some 


Protect yourself 


For free virus 
protection 
software, visit 
http://antivirus. — 
“cai.com - 


people who don't get flu shots die 
of the flu. Well, some computers 
die from viruses. I get a message 
every day that says there's a new 
virus.” 

This particular virus origi- 
nated from a student on campus 
who received it from a student at 
another college. Murphy said 
there was no malicious intent 
involved, rather the students 
were victims like everybody else 
who receives a computer virus. 
The student's machine had virus - 
scanning software. Unfortun- 
ately, it wasn't up-to-date, 
Murphy said. 

Even though viruses are 
somewhat inevitable, it is still a 
major frustration for students and 
faculty at St. Michael's. 

“It's just a big annoyance 
when your e-mail is shut down 
for days,” junior Jon Scorsune 
said. “Students depend on e-mail 
as one of the main sources of 
communication between their 
peers and professors.” 

Sophomore Ann-Marie 
Chistolini questioned why some- 
one would create a virus. 

“Who has time to come up 
with a virus that makes others’ 
life more complicated? Who 
does that?” she asked. 

An even bigger problem is 
the fact that e-mail isn't the only 
messaging service that can 
spread these viruses. They can 
also be spread by Instant 
Messenger and even Napster, 
which are now both staples of 
college life. 


COMMIFTEE: Students 
demand information 


Continued from Page 1 


Interested students were 
encouraged to submit letters of 
intent, and were then voted on at 
the Feb. 13 S.A. meeting. The 
results were not available at 
press time. 

The committee will report 
its findings to the S.A. on Feb. 
22. 

Students will be given a 
chance to review it until March 
5, when it will be voted on at the 
S.A. meeting. 

The report, which will 
include recommendations for 
action, is not intended “‘to identi- 
fy truth from fiction, but to iden- 
tify if there are still areas where 


students are confused,” De- 
Sorgher said. 

The committee will ques- 
tion vanderHeyden, board of 
trustees Chairman Peter Worrell, 
Provost and Vice President of 
Academic Affairs Janet Sheeran, 
and other administrators. 

“T hope some of this ques- 
tioning will take place in an open 
hearing,” DeSorgher said. 

Some students expressed 
concern about the effectiveness 
of the committee. 

Sophomore Joseph Faille 
said students can ask 
vanderHeyden what they want, 
but he won't give them informa- 
tion he doesn't want to share. 

“They're going up against a 
big thing,” he said. 


BOARD: Committee formed 


Continued from Page 1 


“Decisions require discus- 
sion in the community,” said 
Smith, an English professor.. 
“They couldn't expect to drop 
this bombshell and not expect a 
backlash.” 

As faculty liaisons, Smith 
and Anderson, a political science 
professor, are responsible for 
reporting back to the faculty 
about the meetings. 

The ultimate difference 
between the board and others at 
St. Michael's is the angle from 
which they approach the issues, 
Smith said. 

“They do have fiscal legal 
responsibility,” she said, “but 
they don't live and work here. 
They often bring perspectives 
from the business world.” 

Stephen McMahon, manag- 
er of the bookstore, said he 
knows many colleges that out- 
source their — bookstores.. 
Therefore, his position could be 
in jeopardy. 

He said he agreed the board 
looks at the issues from a differ- 
ent perspective. 

“They do know the mission 
and the school, but now the 
alumni are businessmen, so they 
come back with a role to change 


things,” McMahon said. 

The faculty met Feb. 9 to 
discuss cuts suggested in the 
report. 

Smith said faculty members 
decided they were not willing to 
receive a salary increase at the 
expense of fellow employees. 
However, the sentiments dis- 
cussed at the meeting were not 
unanimous, and the meeting was 
a “very healthy” two hours. 

“Tt gave us a chance to air 
feelings,” Smith said. 

Professor Peter Tumulty 
served as moderator, and 
although vanderHeyden, Provost 
Janet Sheeran, and Dean John 
Kenney attended, they did not 
speak during the meeting. 

Smith said the faculty's 
plans for the near future are 
unclear. 
“So many pieces are in the 
air right now,” she said. 

However, a faculty steward- 
ship committee was assembled 
consisting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Faculty Assembly 
and the faculty representatives to 
the board. 

Although the new commit- 
tee has not met, it is intended to 
serve as a means of “constructive 
conversation” with the board, 
Smith said. “We want to make 
sure the faculty has input with 
the board.” 
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Plan revised for construction of new residence halls 





Board of trustees 
decides to build 
only one dormitory 


By Matt Reno 
Staff Writer 


By the fall of 2002, St. 
Michael's students will have a 
new housing option: an $8 mil- 
lion residence hall with suite- 
type rooms and an elevator. 

The college’s original plan 
was to construct two residence 
halls, creating an alternative to 
living in Founder’s Hall during 
its renovation. 

The cost of the two buildings 
totalled $15 million, but the 
Founder’s renovation and con- 
struction of a welcome center 
raised the total cost to $29 mil- 
lion. 

The board of trustees wanted 
to hold tuition down as much as 


possible and decided Jan. 27 to 
change the plan from construct- 
ing two halls to one. 

Neal Robinson, vice presi- 
dent of Finance, said they would 
have been able to lower the cost, 
but instead opted for only one 
building of the caliber they want- 
ed. 

“We could have cut enough 
to get within the budget,” 
Robinson said, “but we didn't 
like the product we would have 
had.” 

VanderHeyden said _ the 
board of trustees might have 
denied St. Michael's the money if 
the demands were too high. 
VanderHeyden said they would 
play it safe and possibly try for a 
second building in three years. 

He hoped to have the entire 
request fulfilled, but is content 
with one residence hall. 

The plan to _ renovate 
Founder’s Hall is on _ hold, 
although the college recognizes 


the need for a new roof and elec- 
trical and mechanical work. 

Founder’s Hall will continue 
to be used as a residence hall but 
will most likely become strictly 
an office building in the future. 

The new hall, Dean of 
Students Mike Samara said, will 
be a three-floored building. It 
will feature a “great room,” 
which will be large enough to 
hold meetings with all the resi- 
dents. 

Residents will have single 
rooms and full kitchens. The sin- 
gle rooms will help cut the large 
number of students on waiting 
lists for singles every year. 

“What's exciting about the 
new residence hall is the space,” 
Samara said, describing the 
rooms. They will resemble suites 
and adjoin common areas. 

“We pride ourselves on the 
diversity of our housing,” Samara 
said. “We've received lots of 
input from staff and students.” 





Photos by Rebecca Bazinet 


The new residence hall will feature single rooms, kitchen areas and a 


“sreat room” for large gatherings. 


The theme houses will 
remain where they are for the 
time being, but might be removed 
in the future to accommodate 
new housing. Samara said the 
college realized students will 


miss the peripheral houses. 
Therefore, the new building will 
also feature theme housing, 
which Samara predicts will make 
this building a desirable place to 
live. 


Board agrees to on-campus ice rink; $4 million needed 


Construction will begin after 60 percent is raised; location not yet determined 


By Kerry Flynn 
Staff Writer 


The men's varsity ice hockey 
team may soon hang the 1999 
Division II National Champion 
banner in their own rink, and the 
newly established varsity 
women's hockey team may be 
able to host more than three 
games a season. 

The board of trustees author- 
ized the college to raise funds for 
the construction of a hockey rink 
in its Jan. 27 meeting. 

The rink is estimated to cost 
$6 million. Before any construc- 
tion can begin, approximately $4 
million must be raised, said 
President Marc vanderHeyden. 

Chris Donovan, the women's 
coach, said he thought some of 
the fundraising would come from 
“generous donors that are inter- 
ested in hockey, and St. Mike's 
alumni.” 

Junior Allison Meunier, cap- 
tain of the women's hockey team, 
said St. Michael's has been talk- 
ing about building a rink on cam- 
pus for a while. 

“J think it's a good thing. 
Now is the right time to do it,” 
Meunier said. 

Coaches and players agree a 
rink would benefit the teams and 
the college. 

The men's team holds its 
practices and home games at the 
Essex High School rink, which 
they rent by the hour. 

Chris Gross, a sophomore on 
the team, said a rink on campus 
would enable the team to have 


better practice 
times. 

am VVC 
wouldn't have 
to get up at 
5:30 a.m. 
Monday 
tobe ron eon 
Friday,’ Gross 
said. 

lie 10 eM) 
Mariano, also a 
sophomore on 
the men's team, 
said, “Our fan 
support would 
probably be 
greater. A rink 
on campus 
would greatly 
increase the 
success of the 
hockey __ pro- 
grams.” 

Gross 
agreed. “I hope 
our fan base 
will grow with 
a rink on cam- 
pus just as the 
basketball team's has.” 

The women's team leases out 
the University of Vermont hock- 
ey rink for its practices and home 
games. 

Donovan estimated the 
school pays $75-$100 for every 
hour the team uses the rink. 

This season the women’s 
team was only able to host three 
home games. 

Because ice time is hard to 
come by, the team can have only 
two or three practices a week. 








Photo by Susan Cristoferi 


The men’s hockey team gathers for a time-out at the Jan. 27 game at the Essex High School rink. 








Practice times alternate from 
6:30 a.m. one day to 11:30 p.m. 
the next. 

“We need a rink. We have to 
practice at ungodly hours,” Lisa 
Marien, a junior on the team, 
said. 

Right now both teams are 
competing with other schools and 
organizations for ice time. 

If a rink were available on 
campus both teams would get 
priority, turning the tables. 

Neal Robinson, vice presi- 


dent of Finance, said that if a rink 
were constructed on campus, ‘“we 
will. need. to sell. ice times to 
schools, hockey leagues and 
organizations to offset the operat- 
ing expense of the rink.” 

Robinson said no formal dis- 
cussions have taken place on a 
location for the rink, but possible 
sites include the land on the other 
side of Vermont 15 or next to the 
Ross Sports Center. 

“Once a decision to build is 
made, it requires approximately 





15 months to design and con- 
struct a rink,” Robinson said. 
While the teams wait for the 
new rink, it looks as if the cham- 
pionship banner will remain in 
the rink of the Essex Hornets, and 
the women will continue to play 
most of their games on the road. 
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SMC’s token of appreciation is colorful display 


By Dan Sullivan 
Staff Writer 


As a show of its apprecia- 
tion, St. Michael's College 
rewards those who donate 
$25,000 or more to its current 
campaign, “Visions: A Campaign 
for the St. Michael's College 
Student,” with a personalized 
kaleidoscope. 

Leading the charge for the 
campaign is Barbara Wessel, vice 
president for Institutional 
Advancement. 

The college intends to use 
the donations for student scholar- 
ships, academics, and student 
life, which might include new 
buildings and renovations of 
older structures. 

Wessel said the common gift 
given to a donor is an item made 
of crystal, such as a paperweight 
or a clock:. The college didn't 
want to do that. 

Instead, Wessel and fellow 
campaign members opted for 
kaleidoscopes because “they 
were something they had never 
seen given before.” 

“We want something that 
someone can put on their coffee 
table or their desk and be proud 
of it,” Wessel said. 

Donations of $100,000 or 
more earn a large kaleidoscope, 
and endowments of $25,000 are 
rewarded with a smaller one. 

“Bigger doesn't necessarily 
mean better,’ Wessel said. “It's 


the 
winter sale 
continues! 


:-with any dress 

purchase, take 
) 20% offa pair ° 
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St. Michael’s Office of Institutional Advancement gives kaleidoscopes as gifts to those who make generous 
contributions to its current campaign, “Visions: A Campaign for the St. Michael’s College Student.” 


what's on the inside that counts.” 

The kaleidoscope art fea- 
tures the colors gold and purple 
for St. Michael's, green for 
Vermont, an illustration of the 
Founder's Hall bell tower, and the 
letters “SMC.” 

The emphasis of the cam- 
paign, Wessel said, is on the stu- 
dent body. 

“The campaign is about the 
student, so they graduate with 
less debt and with less stress on 
the family,” Wessel said. 

“We want to be here for fam- 
ilies of average means, and to do 
so we need more scholarship 


endowment,” Wessel said. 

One-fourth of the college's 
budget is allocated to student 
scholarships — about $13 million. 
Of that sum only $600,000 is 
from donations. 

Building a larger endowment 
for scholarships, Wessel said, 
will allow the college to invest 
more money in other ventures 
that will benefit students. 

Wessel came to the college 
three years ago from Syracuse 
University, where she held a sim- 
ilar position, and immediately 
began work on the Visions cam- 
paign. 


The campaign, in its fifth 
year, has accumulated $18.1 mil- 
lion in gifts and pledges. The col- 
lege has received $10.6 million 
of that sum. 

The campaign is set to con- 
clude in 2004, coinciding with 
the college's centennial celebra- 
tion. 

In 1998, St. Michael’s alum- 
ni Robert and Cindy Hoehl 
donated $2.1 million to the cam- 
paign for the renovation of 
Founder's Hall and the addition 
of an admissions building to be 
attached to the north end of 
Founder's Hall. The addition will 


be named after the Hoehls (pro- 
nounced HALE). 

“In all campaigns you 
reward donors,” Wessel said. 
“You have to thank people 
because it's the decent thing to 
do.” 

St. Michael's students agreed 
with Wessel's notion of showing 
appreciation to those who donate. 

“It's not a bad idea if they 
can build it to be something 
desirable,” junior Jeff Boothby 
said. 

“Tf it's a symbol rather than 
an item, I think it's a good idea to 
offer something, even if it's a 
small token,” he said, but added, 
“T don't know if a kaleidoscope is 
the best way to go.” 

Boothby said he does not 
consider it to be a reward, but 
more of a thank-you token. 

Junior Laura Noyes 
expressed similar views. 

“If you are donating money 
you shouldn't really expect any- 
thing in return, so I guess it's nice 
to give something as a show of 
thanks.” 

Noyes said if the college is 
going to reward donations of 
$25,000 or more with kaleido- 
scopes, then it should do some- 
thing comparable for those who 
contribute smaller donations. 

“They should receive some- 
thing, even if it is just a thank- 
you note,” Noyes said. 


& <as 


By Nate Thompson 
Staff Writer 


University of Vermont President 
Judith Ramaley announced her resigna- 
tion Friday amid rumors that school 
trustees had lost confidence in her lead- 
ership. 

Neither Ramaley nor board chair- 
man Bruce Lisman would specify a rea- 
son for Ramaley's departure, except to 
say it was a mutual decision. 

“The job of university president is 
both difficult and taxing, and it is clear 
to me that the time has come to pursue 
other opportunities,” Ramaley said in a 
statement released to the media. 

According to reports, board mem- 
bers began to question Ramaley after 
her handling of the UVM hockey haz- 
ing scandal in 1999, and had become 
further concerned by problems with 
faculty retirement plans and the univer- 
sity's declining academic image. 

Ramaley's support of a controver- 
sial employee buyout plan, designed to 
trim $7 million annually from the col- 
lege’s $310 million budget, was criti- 
cized because several experienced pro- 
fessors left the school as a result, weak- 
ening some academic programs. 

UVM's financial instability has 
been at issue for some time, encourag- 
ing a movement among faculty to 
unionize. 

Now with vacancies in the college’s 
top two positions, (Provost Geoff 
Gamble left the university in 
December) support for a union is likely 
to strengthen. 

Trustees hope new leadership will 
better implement some of the plans laid 


out by Ramaley's administration. 

Among the goals outlined in 
UVM's strategic action plan approved 
last October are increasing the per- 
ceived and actual value of the university 
for students and faculty, minimizing 
UVM's “party school” image, and 
increasing revenue. 

Ramaley's resignation will not be 
official until June 30, and a search for an 
interim president will begin within sev- 
eral weeks, Lisman said. 

“J have no doubt that the faculty, 
staff and students will continue to create 
the vibrant and stimulating academic 
environment needed to accomplish the 
core goal that 
they hold for 
their university 
- engaging 
minds that 
change the 
WOLT dics 
Ramaley said. 

Ramaley 
was UVM's 
24th president 
and joined the 
college in 1997 
after serving as 
president of 
Portland State 
University in 
Washington for 
seven years. 


“The job of university 
president is both difficult 
and taxing, and it is clear 

to me that the time 
has come to pursue 
other opportunities.” 


Judith Ramaley, 
former president, 
University of Vermont 





Judith Ramaley resigned from her position as president at the 
University of Vermont last Friday. 
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|UVM’s President Ramaley resigns 
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The Valentine’s Day Essentials 


Students share their favorite romantic movies 


[en things to do 
on Valentine ¢ Day 





when ou re single 


4. 


Chris Barringer, junior 7, 7 | Wear all black, | Carolyn Dube, freshman 


ie Z ) Buy yoursely flowers, 
— 3.) Kent a chic flick with the 
“Great 


2 prt 
Expectations” 4 ) Watch Uovies fr Caps Who 
Like Movies” on TBS. | 
5, ) Be a Cemplress on Temptation 
Icband. ” 
6) Call a random campus number and 





tN 


“Untamed Heart” 


wish the Person a Happy Valentine § 
Day, | 

7) Ask your secret crush out for 
daner, ; Cel ayes 
8) Leave cards and sweets for your 


FOOMIES, vat Andy Sheridan, junior 





Heather Sorembe, sophomore 


9) Party with other singles, 
10) Pretend it any other day ard 
do what Yuu usually do, 


“Father of the 


sap oh “Jerry Maguire” 





St. Michael’s 2001 Valentine’s Dance 





: Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 
Students enjoy a night out, left to right: freshmen Jessica 
Neary, Kathryn Spinner and Abigail Lemanski. 


Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 
Left to right: sophomores Karen Pollicelli, Nina Gonzalez 
and Caitlin Mackin strike a pose at the dance. 





Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 
Sophomore Kathryn Kellogg and junior Jason 
Lippert dance the night away. 
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Editorial 
SMC puts its foot down 


Students, faculty join forces 


I can imagine the surprise of St. Michael’s faculty and staff when 
they saw students standing outside Durick Library last week, assem- 
bled in what looked like a small protest, passing out fliers, and hold- 
ing signs. 

Maybe long-ago tenured professors can remember a time when 
students were true activists, a time when 20-year-olds knew they had 
a lot to fight for, but I’m not so sure. 

Having lived a relatively peaceful 3 1/2 years at St. Michael’s, I, 
too, was surprised to see students putting their feet down. 

After hearing that Physical Plant Director Tim Pedrotty was sus- 
pended, and that a consulting firm recommended St. Michael’s make 
some serious cuts regarding faculty and staff benefits, St. Michael’s 
students began to march. 

A small group formed outside Durick Library, just beside a 
makeshift gravestone that read, “R.I.P., Victims of Corporate SMC.” 

Senior Matthew DeSorgher developed a resolution to form a stu- 
dent committee to investigate the level of confidence in President 
Marc vanderHeyden and his administration. 

VanderHeyden, who was fund-raising with alumni in Texas, was 
paged in the Dallas-Fort Worth Airport to return to St. Michael’s to 
respond to the situation. 

The administration called five meetings in three days to help 
relieve tension. 

The S.A. meeting drew a crowd that left the McCarthy Arts 
Center recital hall overflowing, spilling faculty, staff and students into 
the halls. 

DeSorgher’s now-famous resolution was passed nearly unani- 
mously. 

The faculty and staff have taken a stand, too. They aren’t going 
to let anyone take advantage of them. They’ve joined together in a 
way I never imagined possible. 

At the first of several open “rumor control” meetings held, the 
Rev. Michael Cronogue, SSE questioned the consultants’ suggestions, 
saying it seems “economic factors are the only variables considered 
when making decisions about our college. ... Where is the mission? I 
don’t see it in the Watson Wyatt report.” 

It makes me proud to know I am a member of a community that 
is so brave, and that so many people, from so many departments, 
whether they be students, the recycling crew, the biology department 
or the Edmundites, care about each other and are willing to stand up 
to protect what is wonderful about our little community at St. 
Michael’s. 

While it is unfortunate that this developed out of distrust, maybe 
it’s beneficial that students have seen what they’re capable of creat- 
ing. 

It’s even better that the faculty, staff and administration know we 
aren’t just here for the parties in the 300s on Saturday nights, or to ski 
Smuggs, but because we, too love this place; we love the mission, the 
community, and most important, the people. 


Rhonda Miner, 
Executive Editor 


Do you have an opinion? 
Tell us about it! 
E-mail your letters 


to the Editor 
to defender @smcvt.edu 








The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting. the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish any anonymous letters. Letters 
will be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


Photo of the week 





Senior Adam 
Randzin operates 
the controls during 
his radio show, 
“Anything that 
Moves,” on WWPV 
Sundays, 3 to 5 
p.m. with senior 
Caleb Smart. 


Photo by Rebecca 
Bazinet 


Letters to the Editor 


We appreciate 
student interest 


I want to commend you [the 
students of St. Michael’s 
College] on the way you have 
handled the discussion that has 
taken place on the campus over 
the past week. Your inquiry into 
issues, looking at the assump- 
tions and meanings underlying 
the acceptance of the Watson 
Wyatt Report by the Board of 
Trustees, is the critical query 
sought in the classroom by many 
of us as faculty members. At the 
Student Association meeting I 
thought your comments and 
questions were both respectful 
and challenging. You have 
reminded me that a culture of 
expressive protest, so often asso- 
ciated with academic life, is alive 
on this campus. I am glad for 
your efforts. 

Throughout this past week 
as I listened to your comments, 
at the S.A. meeting, in my office, 
in the hallways, I thought how 
many schools boast about the 
"community" atmosphere that 
differentiates them from others 
and how most students in these 
institutions have difficulty artic- 
ulating what that means. From 
you I heard that community 
means sharing information, lis- 
tening to each other, working out 
differences, and coming to solu- 
tions that don't harm the most 
vulnerable of its members. 

The strength of any commu- 
nity, I think, is often measured by 
how its members respond to 
threats from outside pressures 
that disrupt its harmony. Thanks 
to you I have renewed faith in the 
possibility of community at St. 
Michael's College. 


Sue Kuntz , 
psychology department 


Commending students’ 
maturity and activism 


I am writing to commend the 
students of St. Michael's College 
for their grace under pressure in 
these difficult times for our com- 
munity. This has been evi- 
denced in a number of ways. 
When news of recommendations 
by the Watson Wyatt report was 
made public, students organized 
an immediate response based on 
a very perceptive sense that fun- 
damental principles of fairness, 
open communication, Catholic 
social teaching, and community 
were at stake. Students demon- 
strated publicly and turned out in 
large numbers for college-wide 
meetings to discuss these issues. 

I would especially like to 
compliment the officers of the 
Student Association for their 
willingness to provide a town 
meeting forum where students 
could gather information, express 
their feelings, and defuse the 
accelerating rumors that had 
been developing. I had the pleas- 
ure of attending the S.A. meeting 
this past Tuesday, and I came 
away with renewed pride in our 
student body. McCarthy recital 
hall was overflowing with con- 
cerned students. The Executive 
Board of the S.A. had responded 
quickly, and with full respect for 
rules of order, to requests that the 
agenda be adjusted to make time 
for open discussion and for vot- 
ing on a proposed resolution to 
establish a student committee to 
gather information and act as a 
liaison to the administration. The 
meeting was a model of civility 
and efficiency. I would especial- 
ly like to commend Dan DiTullio 
for his tactful, graceful manage- 
ment of a potentially explosive 
meeting, Matt DeSorgher for his 
eloquent, forceful presentation of 


the resolution, and Drew Russo, 
who has risen to address the com- 
munity several times and has dis- 
played level-headed, articulate, 
and passionate expression of the 
importance of mission-based val- 
ues in our community. Many stu- 
dents within the assembly rose to 
speak as well, and all of them 
conducted themselves with the 
utmost maturity and intelligence. 
While feelings certainly (and 
understandably) ran high at the 
meeting, everyone followed the 
rules of decorum and respect that 
are the underpinning for any 
healthy community or legislative 
body. 5 

Students may be the "cus- 
tomers" of St. Michael's College, 
but such a term, I feel, seriously 
trivializes them and contributes 
to the general sense that deci- 
sions are being based increasing- 
ly on a cost-benefit model rather 
than the intellectual and religious 
"enhancement of the human per- 
son" we support in our mission. 

Students have displayed in 
the past week the best values we 
are trying to inculcate in this 
community, and they have indi- 
cated their willingness to fight 
for those values they deem 
important — what DeSorgher 
called the "intangibles" that can't 
be counted, laid out on spread 
sheets, or commodified. When 
such values are lived, and not 
merely mouthed or marketed, 
then the community truly can 
claim to be mission-grounded. I 
applaud the students for their 
integrity and welcome their 
alliance with faculty, staff, and 
Edmundites who share their val- 
ues. 


Lorrie Smith, 
professor of English 
and American studies 


Want to get rid of those old skis? 
Looking to buy stereo equipment? 


Place an ad in The Defender. 
Send your classified to defender@smevt.edu 
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Students escape with retreats 


Spiritual-renewal trips shrouded in mystery 


By Brian Harvey 
Staff Writer 


Many students lack knowl- 
edge of campus retreats offered 
by Edmundite Campus Ministry 
at St. Michael’s College. Little 
information can be given on 
these events, and with good rea- 
son. 

“We try to avoid bringing 
expectations into this retreat,” 
junior Becca Corneau said. 
Campus Ministry and group lead- 
ers keep the information on these 
retreats to a minimum to avoid 
people from having expectations 
that can never be met. 

Campus Ministry presents 
many opportunities for students 
to escape from college life each 
semester. 

The different retreats, 
Emmaus, LEAP and the Busy 
Students Reatreat, are designed 
to fit into any student’s schedule. 
Retreats are week-long events or 
as short as 30 hours. 

Emmaus 

Emmaus is one of three 
retreats open to students. There 
are two 30-hours retreats held per 

-year, said Kerri Pollard of 
Campus Ministry. 

This was the first year two 
Emmaus retreats were held. 

Sophomore Heather 
Sorembe, who recently attended 
the retreat, said it focuses on 
“you, your life, your relation- 
ships, especially with God.” 

Those students involved in 
the organization of the event “just 
provide structure for the week- 
end,” Corneau said, “but, we 
don’t try to be overbearing. 
Basically, it’s a good opportunity 
to take time for themselves and 
reflect, and focus on their faith 
and on God,” she said. 

People of any faith are wel- 
come to come as long as they 
realize the context and setting 
they’re entering. 

When asked about this issue 


Mle Biamtri hou ae 


Ash the Deontiom Magers 162 sponwdinedly proatarenl 
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“We try to avoid 
bringing expectations 
into this retreat.” 


Becca Corneau, 
junior 


Pollard said, non-Christians are 
definitely welcome. 
LEAP 

“One thing I try to tell peo- 
ple is that LEAP helps you 
explore your place in a communi- 
ty,” Pollard said. “LEAP is much 
bigger than Emmaus. It has four 
teams of students that have been 
on leap in the past that work on 
LEAP.” 

LEAP’s informational pack- 
et and application state that 
LEAP is: “A unique, communal, 
and deeply personal experience 
that is built upon talks, activities 
and group dynamics and a time- 
less weekend experience of 
belonging to a Christian commu- 
nity.” 

There are four LEAPs each 
year. Each extends for one three- 
day weekend. 

The one coming in March 
will begin on a Friday at 4 p.m. 
and continue until Sunday at 5 
p.m. The cost of the weekend is 
$40. Applications are available 


outside Campus Ministry’s 
office. 
Busy Student’s Retreat 


The Busy Student’s Retreat 
doesn’t occur off campus like 
Emmaus and LEAP. It takes one 
week and is provided by the 
Sisters of Mercy. 

According to an informa- 
tional handout the last one 
included: “nine students .who 
met daily with Sister Rayleen 
Giannoti, RSM and Sister Mary 
Crosby, RSM, to look at their life 
in prayer and their relationship 
with God amidst busy academic, 


Ask the Question Marquis 


Q: Deur Guestion Marquis: My sister's bovfriend brake up with her over a year ago. Bui his voice is still qn ew 


work, and social demands.” 

The retreat is not as long as it 
seems, Pollard said. 

“They met at night. You’re 
committed to one half-hour of 
prayer, quiet time, reflective 
time, then you meet with a spiri- 
tual director, who is one of the 
Sisters of Mercy, daily for a half- 
hour.” 

That translates to one hour a 
day for seven days, and the sis- 
ters work around your schedule. 
The Busy Student’s Retreat is 
once a year, depending on when 
the Sisters of Mercy can come to 
campus. 

Faculty and 
Staff Retreats 


Students are not the only 
ones who benefit from the 
retreats provided by Edmundite 
Campus Ministry. The faculty 
also participate. 

Due to the demand from the 
Pontigny Society, which is com- 
prised of faculty and _ staff, 
Edmundite Campus Ministry is 
now running various retreats with 
this part of the community in 
mind. In September, 18 people 
visited the Benedictine 
Monastery in Quebec. 

According to Campus 
Ministry this is a “monastic” 
retreat. It entails early mornings 
for prayer and reflection, with 
regular prayer times throughout 
the day. 

To ensure the monastic feel- 
ing of the retreat, people are 
silent at meals. 

Those who are in need of a 
quiet, peaceful escape are 
encouraged to attend 

Because of the excellent 
response by the staff and faculty, 
a similar event will be held next 
year. 

Information regarding these 
retreats can be found at the 
Edmundite Campus Ministry 
office in Alhot Hall. 


answertny machine. Should | tell her how pathede this ix? — Stephen in Annupatis 


A: My advice here is going like this: It is not a problem, it is an opportunity, There is no wirer friend of passion than the 
vulnerable rejcctest lower, You must simply play your cards cogcecrly, 1 recommend a sobtle approach ro win her crust. 
Perhaps you cun tell her about Questia. About how much more free time she will have when she’s writing research 
papers if she does che research online. Free time that the two of you could use to, je ne suis pas, wet to know cach other 
better? Ef you know what }...wait-you said your sister’ boyfriend? This ts a terrible misunderstanding, I have got ta stop 


skimming these questions, 


Q: Dewr Question Marquis: { ar very interested in Questin, Could you please give ore sone more information about its 


wxctting features? —TW in Houston 


A: Zui alors! I think my employer has slipped this one in. But just by chance this is not how the case is, E will answer it 
briefiy. Questia will have an extensive scholarly collection, and the full text of cach book and journal article is aii online. 
You just eaer your topic and then you can instantly yeurch throwgh amy book. And many of the authae’s own sonsces are, 
hen you say, “hypedlinked?” So you can follove the writer’s train of thought, if you like. Also, quotes, footnotes and bibli- 
ogtaphics are all done euiomatically. And ina few months, Questia can be used to more efficiently groom racchorses, Or 
_such is my understanding. That may be confidential information, so don't go gossiping iLabout like a bunch of Montesqineu’s 


concubines. Now | wish I hadn't told you. 


“There is no truer friend of passion than the vulnerable rejected lover. 


You sinyaly must play your cards correctly.” 


Q: Deer Question Marquis: Wolt,. why did you tell us? In bovk of yorr aaswers, yor could have corrected your mistakes 


by using the delete Sey. 


A: In life, there is no suck thing asa delete key. Q.E.D., there is no delete key for writing my colunm, What's donc is dans, 


what's saikl is said. Vive reoi! {Long five me!) 
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Better Papers, Faster. 
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Picking up the pieces; the chess club is back after two stagnant years. 


Students revive chess club 


By Adam Lanthier 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael's Chess 
Club is back in action after two 
years on the shelf, meeting 
Wednesday nights in Tarrant at 7 
p.m. 

Chess Club member sopho- 
more Khwaja Muhammad said 
he hasn't played much chess in 
his two years at St. Michael’s, 
and the club will provide a great 
opportunity for people to get 
together and have a great game. 

“A lot of people are ama- 
teurs or haven't played in a 
while,” Muhammad said, “so 
there's no level of requirement.” 

Muhammad said 15 students 
attended the first meeting Jan. 31, 
held to discuss club meeting 
times. 

Men and women are encour- 
aged to join the club, despite the 
absence of women from the ini- 
tial meeting. 

“We're a little surprised, but 
it's interesting that no girls have 
shown any interest as of yet,” 
Muhammad said. 

It remained unclear whether 


the lack of female representation 
in the club could be attributed to 
a shortage of information about 
the meetings, Muhammad said. 

“A lot of people found out 
about the club through mass e- 
mails or flyers on the lunch 
tables,” Muhammad said, “and I 
don't even look at those myself.” 

Muhammad said the club 
received help from Student 
Activities in supplying a rule 
book, chessboards and pieces, so 
they receive limited funding. 

In addition to the club's reg- 
ular meetings.on campus, plans 
are in the works to visit local ele- 
mentary and middle schools that 
have recently started chess clubs 
for their students, Muhammad 
said. 

However, the grade-school 
chess clubs meet at the end of the 
school day while St. Michael's 
students might still be attending 
classes. 

“We were hoping we could 
get them to come here,” 
Muhammad said. “Even if not a 
lot of people can go, I'll still do 
what I can.” 





Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 


St. Michael’s chess club hopes to show grade-school 
students the rules of the game. 


‘ 


-Want to write for 
The Defender? 


Call Ext. 2421, or e-mail 
defender @smcvt.edu 
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Campus Speaks 


How confident are you that 
the administration has your 


best interest in mind? 










“T’m slightly confident.” 
Erin Krajewski, 
junior 


“It’s a tough question, 
but overall I’m very 
confident they care 
about the students 
and campus.” 
Apichart Parnitchkul, 
graduate student 





“Somewhat. The college 
mostly wants money, 
but I don’t know 
if they care about 
the Catholic values.” 
Edward Burke, 
freshman 








“Not that much 
confidence when the 
situation involves 
money.” 







Katie Greenie, 
sophomore 










“J don’t think they 
are considering that 
the community here 
is everyone’s reason 
for being here.” 

Michelle Boncek, 
junior 











“TI guess a little, because 
they stepped to the table 
for negotiations.” 
Harrison Bright, 
sophomore 
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Student Association adopts town meeting 
format to give students voting power 


By Luke Stafford 
Staff Writer 


The Student Association has 
adopted a new town meeting 
style for its weekly meeting in an 
effort to increase student partici- 
pation. 

Before the new meeting 
style, only appointed hall or 
townhouse representatives could 
vote at S. A. meetings. With the 
new format, however, all St. 
Michael’s students are invited to 
attend and are welcome to vote 
on issues at hand. 

According to senior Dan 
DiTullio, S.A. president, the old 
meetings attracted about 50 peo- 
ple. At the first newly adopted 
forum Jan. 30, more than 70 peo- 
ple attended. . 

On Feb. 6, more than 400 
students and faculty filled the 
McCarthy recital hall for a heat- 
ed and controversial S.A. meet- 
ing. 

Issues ranging from Watson 
Wyatt Worldwide’s cost-cutting 
methods to the “condoms” hang- 
ing from the lights in the Green 
Mountain Dining Hall were 
addressed, and students voted. 

DiTullio said the meetings 
are going well. “They’ve given a 
boost to the S.A. and the entire 
community,” DiTullio said . 

Sophomore Rich Centore 


Key to S.A. motions 


-To debate or amend a bill or resolution, 


make a main motion. 


-To alter text in a bill or resolution, ask to 


amend it. 


-To ask a question, ask for a point of inquiry. 
-To have a motion reconsidered, make a 
motion to reconsider the motion. 
-To obtain factual information on the subject 
at hand, ask for a point of information. 


-To raise a complaint of violation of the 


rules, call for a point of order. 


likes the idea of every student’s 
voice being heard. 

“Representatives. might not 
hear everyone’s opinion, so this 
is definitely a good thing,” 
Centore said. 

Sophomore Steve Keysar 
said he thought the new town 
meeting style would not make a 
huge difference. 

Besides representatives, 
another committee should be 





made to vote at meetings, Keysar 
said. 

“Representatives are basical- 
ly the only people that go to 
meetings. They should make 
another body — there’s a House of 
Representatives, but we need a 
Senate,” he said. 

SA meetings are every 
Tuesday at 7 p.m. in Cheray 
Science Hall, Room 101. 


655-6565 
Wicked Wednesday 


$5.99 


All You Can Eat Slices with a Fountain Drink 


FREE DELIVERY 


COUPON 


SPECIALS 


*19722 


expires 3/20/0t 


2 LITER COKE 
$400 
w/ $10 purchase 


expires 3/20/01 


COUPON 
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St. Michael’s celebrates black 
history month with few events 


By Timothy Simard 
Staff Writer 


Every year the United States 
devotes an entire month in honor 
of African-American history to 
bring to light a very important 
part of America’s history. This 
month is known as Black History 
Month and St. Michael’s and area 
colleges are providing events in 
honor of black history. 

Students feel this month is 
special to recognize all that 
African Americans have done for 
the United States. “It’s a celebra- 
tion of black heritage including 
the likes of Martin Luther King 
Jr., Rosa Parks, and people who 
have further advanced black soci- 
ety,” said sophomore Lincoln 
Lawrence. 

At St. Michael’s, the month- 
long celebration has included 
several programs in conjunction 
with the University of Vermont 
and Champlain College. The 
campus has already seen Everett 
Hoagland, a poet laureate emeri- 


tus of the University of 
Massachusetts, give a poetry 
reading. 


On Feb. 20, St. Michael’s 
will put on another poetry event. 
A spoken word performance and 
open mic will be held at 7 p.m. in 
the McCarthy Arts Center with 
New York slam poets Melanie 
Goodreaux and Kamal 
Symontette-Dixon. 

“These are poets of heart and 
soul,” said Kyle Dodson, director 
of the Multicultural Affairs 
Office. 

Goodreaux is a 1995 gradu- 
ate of St. Michael’s and a poet-in- 
residence at the House of Tribes 
in New York City. She is also the 
author of— “The Banana Tree 
Movie.” 

Symontette-Dixon is a poet, 
performer, filmmaker and experi- 
mental hip-hop artist, who is also 
a 1999 Nuyorican Poet’s Café 
Grand Slam finalist. 





An open mic is also set up 
people who want to read their 
poems to the audience. 

The St. Michael’s Student 
Association, the English 
Department, the Martin Luther 
King Jr. Society, and the 
Multicultural Programming 
Committee are sponsoring the 
event. 

The Martin Luther King Jr. 
Society promotes diversity pro- 
grams throughout the year. It 
specializes in putting together 
such events as the annual talent 
show, held in April. 

The Martin Luther King Jr. 
Society was created on campus 
for black students to explore their 
history and put on educational 
events, Dodson said. 

When the society was started 
on campus it was mostly com- 
prised of black students, but 
recently black enrollment has 
gone down, Dodson said. 

“The Martin Luther King Jr. 
Society is way dominated by 
white students, but that’s just a 
reality,’ Dodson said. 

A few years ago. St. 
Michael’s, along with other 
Catholic colleges, recruited black 
students from urban areas to 
attend their colleges. 

The recruiting plan came 
from a program that was 
designed to help subsidize tuition 
for those who found it too expen- 
sive, as well as to bring more 
diversity to campuses. 

Once money in the program 
dried up, so did the recruiting, 
Dodson said. 

Some students feel there is a 
lack of celebration offered at St. 
Michael’s in honor of Black 
History Month. 

“T don’t think the administra- 
tion makes the general student 
population aware of it,” 
Lawrence agreed. 

Junior Rebecca Ashford, 
vice president of the Martin 
Luther King Jr. Society, points 


out that recognizing cultural his- 
tory should not only come once 
per year 

“It should be Black History 
Month all year long, the same 
with Women’s History Month 
and Latino History Month,” 
Ashford said. “It is good, 
though, because it does give peo- 
ple an outlet for black history,” 
she added. 

This month offers a time for 
cultural achievement reflection. 

“It’s a good time for people 
to have discussions about all cul- 
tures, all colors, and all types of 
people,” said sophomore Josh 
Philbrook. 

But, other students feel the 
month is not represented as it 
should be. 

“It’s almost a forced effort. 
It’s the shortest month of the year 
and no one really ever thinks 
about it, but that doesn’t mean 
I’m going to stop supporting it,” 
said Nadia Dubose, president of 
the Martin Luther King Jr. 
Society . 

The idea of Black History 
Month started in the 1920s when 
Carter G. Woodson, an African- 
American, created Negro History 


’ Week. 


The week was chosen to be 
in February because it included 
the birthdays of Abraham 
Lincoln and Frederick Douglas. 

In 1976, the United States 
officially made February Black 
History Month. 

Besides the activities on 
campus regarding Black History 
Month, there are other events and 
activities in the Burlington area, 
especially at the University of 
Vermont and Champlain College. 


_ See Calendar, page 

11 for more events 

celebrating Black 
History Month. 


“In a duel, there is only 
one instant winner, 
at questiapromo.com 
there are thousands” 
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For a chance to instantly win a 

Dell’ Laptop, Handspring Visors; 

messenger bags and more, go 
to questiapromo.com! 


Questia” is the new online 
service designed to help 
students write better papers, 
faster and easier. 
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Collections room holds key 
to St. Michael’s history 


By James Crozier 
Staff Writer 
and 
Lauren Grosso 
Features Editor 


Sun pouring 
through the large 
windows reflecting 
off the two polished 
tables should wel- 
come students into 
the room, but instead 
there’s a cold, muse- 
um-like feel in the 
air. 

It’s aroom filled 
with history, faith, 
and a sense of tradi- 
tion brought here by 
the Edmundites. 

When they 
came to Vermont in 
the early 20h centu- 
ry, the Edmundites 
brought portions of 
their library from 


France. 
Books from that 


collection, many 
nearly 600 years old, 
are stored in the 
Special Collections 
room in  Durick 
Library. 

The items in the room vary from art to maps to books. 

There are copies of published works by students, faculty and 
alumni, books signed by their authors, and theses written by St. 
Michael’s students. 

After the expansion of the library in 1992, the room was moved 
from the cramped, library staff room to the northeast corner of the 
library. 

The Special Collections room is constantly growing, and will 
soon reach its capacity. 

“The collection has grown a lot — a large donation and we will 
have to start moving things,” said Laura Crain, associate director for 
collections services. 

Most of the collection has come through donations. Many alum- 
ni and friends of the college donate hundreds of books per month. St. 
Michael’s also purchased some of the collection. 

Access to the room and its materials is limited 

Students know little about the room and that sparks their curiosi- 
ty. 

“T walk by the room all the time and have wanted to go in, but 
never had a need to,” junior Pete Pedrotty said. 

While students can use the materials in the reference area of the 
library with permission, they cannot check the items out 
or use the room as a study area. 

“T wanted to go in, but was told I couldn’t unless in a 
class,” senior Robert Vanderpool said. 

Faculty can use the materials in the Special 
Collections room with approval of a librarian. Resident 
faculty members can also use the room for department or 
group meetings, but only when no other space is available. 

‘Not all items in the Special Collections room are cat- 
alogued. According to Crain, it would take hours to cata- 
log just one of the older texts. 





Photo by Rebecca Bazinet 
The Special Collections room in Durick 
Library houses St. Michael’s oldest books. 
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By Wil Hill 
Staff Writer 


The first time I saw Dispatch 
perform, they were playing a 
show for my graduating class in 
high school. Fifty people attend- 
ed, only eight of whom were 
dancing. At the time they were 
known as One Fell Swoop, and 
they were still breaking into the 
underground music scene. In 
recent months, however, 
Dispatch has played sold out 
shows in Boston and New York 
City, as well as Higher Ground 
(quite a boost from their crowd of 
30 - 50 at the same venue one 
year ago). 

Their show at Higher 
Ground on Feb. 5 was no excep- 
tion to the rising popularity. With 
a crowd of almost 500 (on a 
Monday night, to boot), Dispatch 
pulled off another impressive 
performance to a very attentive 
and well-receiving crowd. 

Dispatch, made up of three 
Middlebury graduates — Brad 
Corrigan, Pete Heimbold, and 
Chad Urmston — played two sets 
of its signature sound: bouncy 
reggae rock music with folk 
lyrics and thought-provoking sto- 
ries. 

Another aspect that keeps 
them so unique and fresh is the 
extent of their individual talents. 
Corrigan plays drums and guitar, 
Heimbold plays ‘bass and guitar, 
Urmston plays guitar, bass, and 
drums, and they all have great 
voices. They utilize these talents 
at every show — singing three- 
part harmonies, switching from 
electric to acoustic, and always 





WHOLE WHEAT OR WHITE CRUST 
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Dispatch’s unique style attracts growing fan base 


exchanging instruments. 

An energetic first set includ- 
ed both new songs, like 
“Leaving,” and Dispatch classics, 
like “Cover This,” one of their 
oldest songs. 

The band opened up the sec- 
ond set with Corrigan and 
Heimbold on acoustic guitars and 
Urmston on two African drums. 
They ran through a tight version 
of “Q&A,” and some of the other 
older songs in their repertoire, 
including “Waterstop” and the 
gentle “Bridges.” 

A strong characteristic of the 
group is its openness to new and 
different ideas, and not simply 
trying to be the best at any con- 
ventional method of playing. 

During “Prince of Spades,” 
Corrigan (who wrote the song) 
mixed his drum and guitar talents 
by strumming the muted strings 
of his acoustic guitar and hitting 
the body for percussion effects. 

Dispatch finished the second 
set with a trilogy of songs from 
their 1997 release, “Bang Bang.” 
They launched into the lyrically 
thick “Here We Go,” the album’s 
first song and a crowd favorite. 
Then came “The General,” a bit- 
tersweet war saga of a general 
who awakens his soldiers on the 
morning of a battle and tells them 
to go home, that he will fight his 
war and not squander so many 
important lives. The crowd, 
which had been yelling requests 


‘for the song all night, screamed 


their approval before the third 
note was played. 

They ended the set with 
“Bats in the Belfry,’ segueing 
into a drum jam courtesy of 





St. Michael’s Students, Faculty & 


Administration: 


° Leonardo's Pizza is here to serve you! 
° Leonardo's now delivers to St. Michael’s 
College from our new Williston Road 


location . 
€ Leonardo's 


s is only five minutes away! 


® Leonardo’s is celebrating our 10 
Anniversary during September, 2000. 

* Leonardo’s won The Reader’s Choice 
Award for Best Gourmet Pizza in 1999, 

2 Leonardo’s wants to be St. Michael’s 


pizza of choice! 
a Give us a try! 


Take advantage of our 


introductory coupons. 

° Leonardo’s dough, sauce and fresh 
vegetables are prepared daily to provide 
you a fresh and healthy pizza. 

‘ Leonardo’s uses Vermont made 


mozzarella cheese! 


° Call Leonardo's Pizza at 951-9000 for fast 


delivery. 
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Photo by Wil Hill 


Dispatch performing their “tri-vocal funkcoustic instrument-swap 


groove” at Higher Ground on Feb. 5 


Corrigan. With the audience 
clapping to the beat and watching 
intently, Urmston and Heimbold 
engaged in a mock Kung Fu bat- 
tle, jump kicking and somersault- 
ing around the stage. The two 
ended the display of physical 
prowess with an impressive 
handstand competition, then 
returned to their instruments to 
top off the set with an organic 
drum and bass jam. 

The three took the stage for 
an encore, reappearing in food- 
stained aprons borrowed from the 
Higher Ground kitchen staff. 
With Heimbold on acoustic gui- 
tar and Corrigan on harmonica, 
Urmston chanted, “You cut it, 
you match it, you make the final 
cut here.” They flowed into their 


version of the Beastie Boys’ 
“Root Down,” then finally into 
an a cappella version of the first 
verse of “Rooster,” by Alice in 
Chains. They left the show hang- 
ing on this spontaneous random 
cover, guaranteeing another great 
sequel the next time they stop 
into town. 

Dispatch (who changed their 
name from One Fell Swoop after 
a dispute with a mid-west band 
with the same name) has been 
around since 1995, writing, 
recording and playing their own 
style of music they call “tri-vocal 
funkcoustic instrument-swap 
groove.” 

“It’s the signature of their 
sound,’ commented Eagles 
founding member Bernie Leadon 


in the Dispatch online bio. Their 
sound is almost like a Pink 
Floyd/Grateful Dead combina- 
tion — timeless themes eloquently 
expressed, played in a home- 
grown manner. 

They’ve_ released four 
albums on their label Bomber 
Records, selling more than 
28,000 albums almost solely on 
underground word-of-mouth, and 
have developed strong follow- 
ings coast-to-coast. 

Their latest album, “Who 
Are We Living For?,” features 
tracks written by all three band 
members. The recording and 
producing was split up between 
Bearsville Studios in New York 
and London Bridge Studios in 
Seattle, where they worked with 
Rick Parashar, who has worked 
on albums for Pearl Jam and 
Blind Melon. 

The album includes some 
strong changes to the band’s 
sound. While songs like “Open 
Up” and “Time Served” maintain 
that Dispatch sound that sold 
them to fans five years ago, 
“Everybody Clap” uses samples 
and an instrumental jam to create 
a more electronic-funk sound. 
The track “Just Like Larry” 
sounds like Red Hot Chili 
Peppers in its early days, and 
there’s a whole assortment of 
jazzy lyric-free styles that had 
never before been attempted by 
the band. Even with all the pos- 
sibilities Dispatch embraces, they 
remain a consistent, intelligent, 
hard-working and talented band 
that’s always fresh, varying, and 
playing cheap shows in small 
club near you. 
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St. Michael’s Calendar Feb. 14-21 


Horoscopes 


By the Optimistic Idiot 


Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

You've been working too hard lately. So what 
else is new? The whole world seems to have 
sped up to keep up with you, but if you keep 
this frantic pace you will run yourself ragged. 
Breathe. 


Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) 

With the moon moving out of your sign you 
may feel a wave of calm passing over you. 
Don't be lulled into a false sense of security 
however: The word of the month is “Surpass.” 


Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21) 

Mars finally will leave your sign and I'm sure 
you took full advantage of the drive that this 
planet offers — so enjoy the break. The moon, 
however, moves into your sign just in time for 
Valentine's Day, which is lucky for everyone! 
Thanks for sharing the wealth! 


Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

Feel energized — Mars has traveled into your 
sign. Beware of getting overly emotional start- 
ing on the 15th though, the moon will be con- 
junct with that planet of aggression. 


Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

Around the 18th you may finally feel complete- 
ly in touch with your emotions. Be cautious 
when attempting to express how you feel or you 
may end up blurting out something you didn't 
intend. 


Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

With your ruling planet safe in its home sign, 
you feel even more quirky than usual. The 
strange things that come out of your mouth 
may surprise even you! 


Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20) 

With the sun landing safely in your sign by the 
18th, you may feel more sure of yourself than 
you have in a while. Enjoy that, but be wary of 
the 20th — and the dreams that will come with 
It. 


Aries (March 21-April 19) 

With Venus passing through your sign expect a 
very interesting Valentine's Day. Don't be too 
upset if things don't go exactly as planned in 
love matters this week, just remember, when in 
doubt, IMPROVISE! 


Taurus (April 20-May 20) 

You may not feel like yourself this week, but 
things should get back to normal soon. Don't 
feel pressured into taking on the responsibili- 
ties of others; in the end it's all up to you. 


Gemini (May 21-June 21) 

Feeling lucky? With Jupiter in your sign good 
things should be coming your way. Beware of 
trusting too much to luck, however; a little 
hard work never killed anyone. (Its a LOT of 
hard work you have to worry about.) 


Cancer (June 22-July 22) 


Are you feeling the creative juices flowing? 


This creative spurt may last through September, 
so if you've been meaning to call on the Muses, 
but haven't felt that the time was right ... it is. 


Leo (July 23-Aug. 22) 

Things may seem a little off, but don't get 
downhearted. After all, nothing can keep a Leo 
down, right? So, remember that sense of humor 
you're famous for, it will always come in 
handy! 











Library Information Services Events 


*For more information or to sign up for these events call Ext. 2411 or e-mail mmccaffrey 
Feb. 16: *LIS Workshop, PowerPoint: Styles and Animation, in JM 140, 1 to 2:30 p.m. 
Feb. 17: *LIS Workshop, Research Assistance, in Durick Library online area | to 2 p.m. 
Student Association Events 

Feb. 17: *S.A. Meeting, in Cheray 101, 7 p.m. 

Feb. 20: *Knight Life, in the Rat, midnight to 3 a.m. 


Residence Life Events 
*For more information call Ext. 2566 


Feb. 14 *Theme House Information Session, 5:30 p.m. 
*G*R*E*A*T Information Session and Roommate Social, 6 p.m. 
*General Information Session, 7 p.m. 
*All-Campus Roommate Social, 7:30 p.m. 
Feb. 15 *Off-Campus Approvals posted outside of the Student Life Office, 4 p.m. 
Feb. 21 *Off-Campus Acceptance Forms, Theme House Applications and Ambassador 


Housing Applications all due by noon in Residence Life Office. 


Wilderness Program Events 


*For more information or to sign up for these events call Ext. 2614 or visit the WP office 
Feb. 16-18 *Two-night New Hampshire Backcountry Skiing/Touring, prior nordic or tele- 
mark experience is required, departing at 3 p.m. on Friday, $55 
Febad7. *Intro. to Ice Climbing (6 participants) and Intermediate (3 participants) prior ice 
climbing experience required, $30 

*Snowshoe Mt. Abraham (Moderate/Difficult), $5 

*Snowshoe Bear Hollow (Easy), $5 


MOVE Events 


*For more info. or to sign up for these events please call Ext. 2674 or visit the MOVE office 


Feb. 14: * After School Games at the Boys and Girls Club, 3:30 to 5:15 p.m. 
*Valentine's Day Party with Senior Citizens, 3 to 5 p.m. 
Feb. 15: * After School Games at the Boys and Girls Club, 3 to 5 p.m. 
*Volleyball at the Correctional Center, 5 to 7 p.m. 
Feb. 17: *Escort Senior Citizens to dinner and a play, “Butterflies Are Free,” at Winooski 


High School, 6 to 9 p.m. Sponsored by the Winooski Community Theater. Tickets to performance 
available in MOVE office. 


SMC Film Series 


Feb. 14: *“Boys Don't Cry,” presented by Nathaniel Lewis, in the McCarthy recital hall, 
7 p.m. 
Feb. 21: *“Swimming to Cambodia,” presented by Paul Olsen and Sue Kuntz in the 


McCarthy recital hall, 7 p.m. 


Theater Department Events 


Feb. 16: **T oud Silence,” Six vignettes set to music, produced by Advanced Directing, in 
the Rat, performances at 7 p.m., 7:30 p.m., 8 p.m. and 8:30 p.m. 


Off-Campus Events 


Feb. 14: *Black Eyed Peas, hip hop show, at Higher Ground 
Feb. 16: *“High Life,” dance performed by Ronald K. Brown/Evidence, Flynn Theater, 8 
p.m., $24.50/$20 (Children and students save $5) 


Peps! 7 *National Artists Corporation presents George Carlin, Flynn Theater, 7 p.m., 
$29.50 

Feb. 17-18: — *Burlington Winter Festival, includes snow sculpture competition, family activity 
expo, snowshoe obstacle course, outdoor playground and entertainment, Waterfront Park in 
Burlington 

Feb. 17: *Penguin Plunge, jump in Lake Champlain to raise money for the Special 


Olympics, Waterfront Park in Burlington, call 863-5222 for more information. 


Feb. 22: 
$32.54/$26.75 


* All Points Booking presents Ladysmith Black Mambazo, Flynn Theater, 8 p.m., 


School for International Studies 
*For more info. or to sign up for these events please consult SIS bulletin board or e-mail 
slittle@smevt.edu 





Feb. 14: *International Coffee Hour, Valentine’s Day, St. Edmunds Foyer, 3:15 p.m. to 
4:15 p.m. 
Feb. 16: *Dinner Trip to Dog Team Tavern, 10-person maximum, the van will meet in 


Alliot parking lot, 5:30 to 10:30 p.m. 


If your group wants its events to be included in St. Michael’s Calendar please e-mail 
kodiaknick @ hotmail.com 
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Horton hears a hum 





By Josh Cook 
Guest Columnist 


On Christmas morning, I 
was stuffed into the car with my 
family, heading to my uncle’s 
house for a Christmas lunch, and 
the exchange of more presents. 
One of my sister’s presents was a 
CD player with a car adapter, so, 
of course, we had to use it on the 
drive, and since it was Christmas, 
we, of course, had to listen to 
Christmas music, and since it 
was my sister’s CD player we, of 
course, had to listen to her 
Christmas music, which was, of 
course, the Rosie O’Donnell 
Christmas album; the one where 
she sings duets with people (and 
one muppet) who actually have 
vocal talent. 

I wasn’t too excited about it 
— given that I would have found 
a recording of a wolf pack attack- 
ing an asthmatic more interesting 
to listen to than Rosie 
O’Donnell’s produced — voice 
singing with Donnie Osmond. 

However, the CD~player 
wasn’t working right, and for 
anything to be heard at all the 
volume on the radio had to be 
turned all the way up. This 
caused a low buzzing hum to be 
heard under the “music.” The 
music could be heard clearly over 
the hum; and the hum could even 
be ignored for a_ while. 
Eventually, the hum would start 
to annoy you, assuming that 
you’re not annoyed by Rosie yet. 

Sitting in the car, scrunched 
between my brother’s car seat 
and the door, I couldn’t help but 
feel that I was familiar with this 
kind of situation, where no mat- 
ter what is going on, overtly 
there’s a disconcerting hum 
underneath it. 

Instead of “Jolly Old St. 
Nick,” “Jingle Bells,” and 
“Walking in a Winter 
Wonderland,” I could have been 
hearing songs called “The 


Economic Boom,” “The Power 
of the United States,” and “We 
Can Buy Just About Anything 
We Want.” Just like the 
Christmas carols in the car, there 
is something disconcerting 
underneath those songs too; a 
voice saying, quietly and persist- 
ently, “We’ve got the highest 
prison population in the industri- 
alized world,” “Our inner cities 
look more like third world 
nations, than the United States,” 
“The political system has alienat- 
ed the public so much that less 
than half of all voters actually 
vote,” and “Rosie O’ Donnell was 
allowed to put out an album of 
her singing ... and people actu- 
ally bought it.” 

Just like the hum of my sis- 
ter’s radio, that voice can be 
ignored, can be phased out so 
that all we hear are the overt 
songs. And just like with the 
hum, that can only last for so 
long. We can only ignore the 
problems in our society for so 
long. 

The last time we, as a nation, 
did ignore the voice, we were 
taught a painful lesson called the 
Great Depression. The country 
nearly fell apart. I’m not saying 
that we’re on the verge of anoth- 
er Great. Depression, or that in 
my lifetime the United States is 
going to erupt ina chaos of revo- 
lution. 

I am saying that having a 
large amount of a population liv- 
ing m-squalor or in prison, Where 
every day is a desperate struggle, 
and having a very small amount 
of a population living with more 
money then they, or subsequent 
generations of their families, 
could ever spend, is an equation 
that will only remain stable for so 
long. We’ve seen the inner cities 
explode before. Our economic 
boom won’t last forever and most 
people aren’t going to be in a sta- 
ble position when it ends. 

For me, the hum, and Rosie 
O’Donnell for that matter, ended 
when we turned off the car. Like 
most things electronic, the CD 
player, the hum, and, for the time 
being, Rosie O’Donnell could be 
shut off. The other hum can’t 
just be turned off, but must be 
dealt with or else who knows 
what could happen. Rosie 
O’Donnell might put out a solo 
album. 
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Susan Poulin and Gordon Carlisle perform “In My Head I’m Thin” on Feb. 7 in the McCarthy Arts Center. 


Play offers laughs, touch of reality 


By Rebecca Bazinet 
Staff Writer 


Do you feel like your clothes 
are shrinking? Susan Poulin 
does. On Feb. 7, Poulin and 
Gordon Carlisle brought their 
two-person show “In My Head 
I’m Thin” to the McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

The show, which was spon- 
sored by the Programming 
Board, followed the personal 


struggle of Poulin as she went on 
a diet and constantly tried to fight 
the battle of the bulge. Along the 
way the audience got to meet a 
cast of unforgettable characters 
that offered humor to a serious 
issue. 

Among the highlights of the 
show were the giant reproduc- 
tions of paintings that were 
brought to life by Poulin. 

They offered advice or 
shared their own insight on what 


a woman’s body should look like. 
A life-sized doll sang the blues 
about body image, and an aero- 
bics class turned into a boot 
camp. 

The show was also filled 
with hilarious song and dance 
numbers performed by both 
Poulin and Carlisle. Each number 
was upbeat and gave a serious 
message, yet enabled everyone to 
laugh about it. 


And these little piggies got away 





By Nicholas J. Callanan 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 


In Summer, life is a waterslide. 

During the school year, life is a wild pig scram- 
ble. 

At present, I participate in a wild pig scramble 
every single day. 

Pigs with names like “Go to Class,” “Start 
Homework,” “Work on Senior Project,’ “Fix the 
Truck,” “Exercise,” “Go to Work,” and “Write 
Letter to Mom,” run wildly around a fenced-in pen. 

Every morning I wait for the sound of the tor- 
turous starting gun. 

It’s fired, and I wearily trudge into the pen and 
begin another day of mad, frantic scrambling. 

The task is so daunting — how can I possibly 
bag all of these greasy pigs? 

But like any student hell-bent on graduation, I 
hitch up my pants and start chasing pigs. 

I track “Study for Midterms” into a corner and 
am about to wrestle him to the ground, when sud- 
denly, “Renew Driver's License” blindsides me, 
taking out my legs. 

Wiping mud — and worse — from my eyes, I 
drag myself to my feet for another go. 

There goes “Do Homework,” that fat, ugly 
porker — funny how catching him used to interest 
me so. Now he just seems like a curse; almost 
assuredly destined to end up as “Grade D but edi- 
ble” pork. 

“Put Out Recyclables” is an easy catch; but as 
soon as I bag him, I notice a group of vindictive 
professors releasing several more “Homework” 
clones in the northeast corner of the pen. 

Breathing hard, overwhelmed, I see pigs run- 


‘ning in all directions. I can't even decide which one 
to pursue. ; 

Moving wildly, I dive into a hog scrum and 
emerge with “Laundry” in my arms. Hey, long time 
no see “Laundry.” I've been needing to grab a hold 
of you for a long time. Where's your buddy “Clean 
Room?” 

In fact, there are.a lot of pigs that haven't 
appeared in my pen for a while. Where did “Read a 
Book of My Own Choosing” run off to? Has any- 
one seen that tasty-looking “Afternoon at the 
Movies,” or the elusive “Shoot Hoops” or “Write in 
Journal,” or the invigorating “Climb Camel's 
Hump?” How about “Quit Smoking?” Anybody 
seen that greasy porker? 

I whip my head around and “Work on Resume” 
scampers off to a distant corner, “Eat. Dinner” 
jumps through my arms and “Volunteer” disappears 
into a big brown puddle. I have a lead on “Finish off 
Incompletes” but I lose it in a crowd of 
“Homeworks.” 

“Day Trip to Montreal” jumps the fence and 
heads toward the horizon. 

Holy cow! “Go out to Dinner with Fly Girl” 
just grew wings and flew away. a 

“Sleep” and “Edit Newspaper” mun side by side 
toward the south gate. They break apart and I am 
forced to choose between them: I tackle “Edit,” giv- 
ing it an extra elbow to the ribs as I take it down. 

I only catch “Lunch” once and a while; today it 
hangs by the pen's fringes. 

“Hang with Friends” is within in my grasp ... 
but no: Six “Homework” clones ambush me and 
“Hang” makes a narrow getaway. 

Then, from a pack in the in the southwest cor- 
ner of the pen, a dirty, nasty pig steps forward. It is 
meaty. It is greedy. Its glare challenges me: My 
presence seems as frightening as a fly on its rear. 

This pig is “Graduate College” and it is a 
tough, mean bastard. 

I know I'm not quite ready to catch this one yet. 
I have to keep practicing. 

But once I do, the pig scramble gets a lot easi- 
er. In fact, after that, | want to stop scrambling after 
pigs altogether. 

I 'm going to get me a horse named “Live,” 
then ride that beast wherever it goes. 
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World-renowned poet visits St. Michael’s 


By Christine Lesh 
Staff Writer 


Minutes after a class finished 
dancing to tribal drums on the 
McCarthy Arts Center stage, a 
podium was brought out, and the 
stage took on an official look. 
However, you could almost hear 
the drums in the distance as 
Everett Hoagland read his poetry 
at a reading Feb. 5. 

Renowned poet Everett 
Hoagland visited St. Michael’s 
as part of the College’s celebra- 
tion of Black History Month. 
Along with the reading, 
Hoagland guest-lectured in 
English professor Lorrie Smith’s 
African-American poetry class 
that morning. 

At the reading, Hoagland 
read some of his writing, includ- 
ing works from his most recent 
book, “This City and Other 
Poems.” His powerful, articulate 
voice spoke melodically, mes- 
merizing the crowd who weath- 


Artists on 


By Victoria Welch 
Staff Editor 
and 
Michelle Boncek 
Staff Writer 


Singer/Songwriters Glen 
Phillips and John Mayer stopped 
by Higher Ground on Feb. 6 for 
one of their 15 Northeast stops on 
their winter tour. Phillips, for- 
merly of Toad the Wet Sprocket, 
headlined the show, while Mayer, 
currently based in Atlanta, Ga., 
‘offered a strong set as the open- 
ing act. 

Before the show, Mayer and 
Phillips sat down to discuss tour- 
ing, music, and life in the music 
industry: 

How do you come up with your 
lyrics? 

Glen: Trying not to think about it 
mostly. I've noticed the worst 
songs I've ever written are the 
ones where I was thinking too 
hard about precisely what I want- 
ed to say. It's an odd balance 
there, because ... if you're not try- 
ing to say anything, it's not worth 
hearing. But there's something 
about letting it not be premeditat- 
ed, [then] edit it like crazy later. 
It's hard; it's such a moving tar- 
get. The worst thing you can do 
for a lyric is overthink it. It's 
weird voodoo. 

John: I like to log onto the 
Internet and go to Lyrics.com. I 
think it's about understanding 
what clichés are, understanding 
what people have heard already, 
and finding a new way of sort of 
saying something just a little 
more vivid by making an obser- 
vation. You know, you only have 
a certain number of lines in a 
song, but I try to make the music 
right so that once the music is 
done, the lyrics pretty much just 
suggest what the music should 
say anyway. 

Glen: To go back to what he 
said, I do the same thing. I've 


ered the snowstorm to attend. 

“There’s a lot of poets who 
aren’t too great at reading their 
own poetry,” said sophomore 
Matt McInnis. “But his voice is 
so amazing, it sounds like your 
grandfather reading you a bed- 
time story.” 

Hoagland, a poet and a 
scholar, crafts wisdom of 
African-American history within 
his poetry, rich with images of 
love, freedom and pain. Since 
1973, he has been a professor of 
African-American literature and 
creative writing at the Ur. ‘versity 
of Massachusetts at Dartmouth, 
and resides in New Bedford, 
Mass. Hoagland was honored 
with the title of Poet Laureate of 
the town. He taught public poet- 
ry writing workshops for the 
community and wrote about the 
rich history of Massachusetts’ 
third largest town. 

During Smith’s class, 
Hoagland read and discussed his 
poetry. He also went around the 


room and asked each student 
their favorite poet. He then sug- 
gested a book or a poet that par- 
ticular student might find worth- 
while to investigate. Langston 
Hughes, Allen Ginsberg, and 
Carl Rux were among his sugges- 
tions. 

A student asked Hoagland if 
he writes every day. 

“It’s like a junkie needing a 
fix. If I don’t get it out 'm evil,” 
he said. Hoagland said he takes 
pen and paper with him wherever 
he goes. 

Besides writing, traveling is 
one of Hoagland’s favorite activ- 
ities. “It’s important that we see 
a difference,” he said. “After a 
while this will become the real 
world to you,” gesturing to the 
classroom. 

Hoagland said he was 
pleased when others read his 
poetry, “Even if it is disagreed 
with, it has been engaged and 
talked about.” He has penned 
several books on his own and has 
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Everett Hoagland, reading his poetry at the McCarthy Arts recital hall. 


contributed to numerous antholo- 
gies. 

Smith introduced Hoagland 
at the poetry reading, and 
described his work as “bursting at 
the seams” with details of place 
and community. She also said 
that poetry’s job is to help people 
acknowledge their shared history, 
citing that “history is your own 


heartbeat.” 

“He has a strong command 
of language,” said sophomore 
Justin Veysey. “His poetry tells 
us never to forget the horrors of 
history because it can and will 
repeat itself,” 

Smith continued, “we all 
share a common history whether 
you realize it or not.” 


the road take at break at Higher Ground 


only written two lyrics first that 
I've kept. I've always written the 
music first, or the music and the 
lyrics at the same time. I don't 
know how a lot of lyricists work, 
but I've never written the lyrics to 
stand on their own. There's a 
massive difference between poet- 
ry and lyrics. Lyrics aren't meant 
to stand on their own. They rely 
on the music to give them half 
their meaning. 

How did you guys first start 
getting involved in music? 
Glen: With me, it was kind of 
strange. The only thing I did sac- 
rifice to do for music was stay in 
town another year instead of 
moving to San Francisco to go to 
college, right before Toad got 
signed. I played guitar because 
my brother played keyboard, and 
I wanted to be a musician like 
him. The band got together when 
I was 14, I met Todd in a school 
play. We were in “Our Town” 
and “Oklahoma.” He had a gui- 
tar, I had a guitar, so we just start- 
ed playing guitar. So I was just 
always in a band. We didn't even 
mean to make an album on pur- 
pose. The next thing I knew I 
was doing it for a living. So it 
was odd, I kinda bypassed the 
traditional ambition “I’m going 
to do this” part of the career. 
John: I grew up — there was a 
piano in the house always, so I 
think ever since I can remember 
was trying to figure out on the 
piano a little bit — which I think is 
really good for that formative 
understanding of harmony. I 
really wanted to play the guitar 
after I saw “Back to the Future,” 
you know, that whole “Johnny Be 
Good” sequence really struck a 
chord in me — no pun intended. 
And just the mentality of playing 
the guitar was always very suited 
for me, so I never really stopped 
playing once I started, which was 
when I was 13. I’m 23 now. It’s 
the only thing I’ve done consis- 


tently for 10 years. 

What type of jobs have you 
done in the past? 

Glen: Since I moved out with 
my parents, it's always been 
music. I worked in a coffee shop 
for a little bit. 

John: I worked within the same 
five-mile radius from home. I 
worked in a supermarket for a lit- 
tle while, then I worked at a 
record store, which I thought was 
related to music. You want to 
know what it’s related to? 
Alphabetizing. And then I 
worked at a gas station, which 
sounds like a pretty dismal job, 
but I learned how to suck it up 
and make the best out of some- 
thing. 

Are there any songs that you 
perform that are embarrassing 
in any way when you perform 
them? 

John: There are lines that are a 
little embarrassing, that I felt I 
could have said in a better way. 
You know, it doesn’t become 
embarrassing until people pick it 
up and champion it. And then 
when you’re singing it only as a 
response to peoples’ fanaticism 
for the lyric. And then it takes 
the origin away from what you 
were really trying to say. In 
“Comfortable,” there’s some 
lyrics that people sort of get 
behind. And then my singing it is 
only really just following through 
on their waiting to hear it. And 
that becomes a little embarrass- 
ing sometimes, when it’s like 
“Here’s that line.” There’s a cou- 
ple lines that compromise the 
way I'd really like to come off to 
people, but the lines are so honest 
that they give me away. 

What do you think of touring 
with each other? 

Glen: I try not to. [laughs] John's 
all right when he's sleeping. 
Except for when he makes us 
late. 

John: I'm having a great time. 
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Upcoming Events 


2/16-17 
Skiing at Williams Carnival 
Williamstown, Mass. 








2/16-18 
Swimming at Bentley College 
New Englands 
T.B.A. 


2/17 
Men’s Ice Hockey vs. Assumption 
at Essex Rink 
at 6:30 p.m. 


2/21 
SMC basketball vs. Saint Rose 
at Ross Sports Center 
Women at 5:30 p.m. 
Men at 7:30 p.m. 


All American 


Fitness & 


Tanning Center 


1881 Williston Rd. 
865-3068 
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Open till 2am 
Sundays till Midnight 


658-NEWW (6399) 


505 Riverside Ave., Burlington 


| DELIVERY AVAILABLE | 


(°10.00 min. order) 
WINGS * SUBS. * SALADS 


DINNERS *° BERG@JERRY’S ICE CREAM 
Full Menu in Phone Book 


* VERMONSTER SPECIAL * 
2 dozen wings, Choice of large curly fries, scasoned 


potato wedges or sicakfrics & two sodas 


* NEW ENGLANDER *« 
4 mozzarella sticks, 2 chicken tenders and 6 onion rings, served 


on a bed of fries with your choice of Honey BBQ or Marinara. 


MENTION THIS AD AND RECEIVE A FREE VEGGIE “ACK 
































McSorley nearly suspended 
again after return game ejection 


‘Tf it happens again, I'm 
going to get involved again. 


By Victoria Welch 
Sports Editor 


Marty McSorley, a 17-year 
veteran of the NHL, returned to 
professonal play Feb. 10 with the 
Grand Rapids Griffins of the 
IHL, only to be ejected from the 
game at the 17:41 mark in the 
third period. 

McSorely was suspended 
from the NHL for one year after 
hitting Vancouver's Donald 
Brashear in the head with his 
stick. The incident occurred with 
2.7 seconds left in the third peri- 
od during a game in Vancouver, 
leaving Brashear with a concus- 
sion. Brashear was forced to sit 
out 20 games. 

McSorley was convicted in 


Vancouver on Oct. 6 of assault 
with a weapon. He was sen- 
tenced to 18 months of proba- 
tion. 

In the third period of 
McSorley’s return game, a brawl 
between players from both the 
Griffins and the Utah Grizzlies 
prompted McSorley to begin 
fighting. 

McSorley recieved a five- 
minute penalty for the incident, 
and a double-game misconduct 
penalty. 

Under [HL rules, the three 
penalties would warrant a sus- 


pension. 
The IHL reviewed a tape of 
the game and _ changed 


McSorley’s penalty to a single 
game-misconduct penalty, so 


McSorley was not given a sus- 
pension. 

McSorley told ESPN.com 
after the game that he joined the 
fight because he saw two Utah 
players beating on one of his 
teammates. 

“If it happens again, ’'m 
going to get involved again,” he 
said, “but ’m not here looking 
for fights.” 

Griffins general manager 
Bob McNamara told ESPN.com, 
“We are very excited to be able to 
add a player of Marty’s caliber to 
our team, especially at this stage 
of the season.” 

McSorley spoke briefly of 
his NHL suspension and the 
aftermath of his altercation with 
Brashear. 

“A lot of people seem to 
think it has been really traumatic 
for me. It really hasn’t,” he said. 
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Rochester, N.Y. Then I played 
two years At Westminster 
School (prep school). 

First memory of hockey? [| 
think I was around 5 or 6. 
Family? Both my parents live 
in Rochester. One brother and 
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Favorite memory playing? 
One year I tried out for a team 
and got cut. That year I took a 
lot of slack from the guys who 
did make the team. There was 
one kid who would make little 
comments every day. Then 
next year I made the team and 
he got cut. The best was skat- 
ing by the stands and just wink- 
ing at him. The good thing 
about sports is that all you need 
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to do is work hard and you will 
be rewarded. ; 

Favorite high school game? 
My junior year at McQuaid we 
were playing for the Section 5 
championship. | scored two 
goals and an assist in a 3-1 win 
The most memorable thing was 
that a few months earlier my 
assistance coach was diagnosed 
with pancreatic cancer. When 
we saw him and his family bat- 
tle with the cancer the team 
dedicated our season to him. 
We ended up winning the 
championship. The feeling that 
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Sports in brief 


Ice Knights too much 
for Framingham, 7-5 


Led by back-to-back goals 
by freshman Justin Quenneville 
and sophomore Chris Gross, St. 
Michael’s breezed by Framin- 
ghman State on Feb. 10 at the 
Essex rink. 

Quenneville’s goals put the 
Ice Knights on the board within 
the first two minutes of play in 
the first period. The goals were a 
mere 10 seconds apart. 

Framingham bounced back, 
however, taking the lead by scor- 
ing three goals within 4 1/2 min- 
utes. 

Gross put St. Michael’s back 
in the lead in the second, assisted 
by junior Jim Walsh, followed by 
goals by senior Jason Harrington 
and sophomore Steve 
McCormack. 

Framingham fought to the 
end with a goal by John 
Karvelas, but Harrington scored 
once more, an empty net goal to 
ensure the win for St. Michael’s. 


vim teams prepare for 
England Championships 


Junior goalie Simon Theberge 
made 39 saves for the win, bring- 
ing the team’s record to 9-12-2 
overall, 8-7-1 in ECAC 
Northeast play. 


Men’s basketball 
defeats AIC 81-50 


With a 17-0 lead to start off 
the game, St. Michael’s dominat- 
ed American International 
College on Feb. 10 at the Butova 
Gymnasium. 

Senior Todd Roberts led all 
scoring with 18 points and seven 
rebounds. 

Freshman Delbert Randall 
put in 12 points and four 
rebounds for the Knights, while 
sophomore Jared Chandler con- 
tributed 11 points. 

AIC was led by freshman 
Samuel Gil Alfaro’s nine points 
and junior Larry Gibbs’ eight 
points. 

The win improves St. 
Michael’s record to 19-3 overall, 
15-3 in NE-10 play. AIC fell to 


10-12 overall, 7-11 in the NE-10. 


Women’s _ basketball 


falls to AIC 76-61 
Led by senior Rhona 
McKenzie’s_ career-high 30 


points, the AIC Yellow Jackets 
defeated St. Michael’s on Feb. 
10 at the Butova Gymnasium. 

St. Michael’s fought back 
throughout the game, but suf- 
fered from turnovers and AIC’s 
accuracy from the free-throw 
line. 

McKenzie scored 19 of her 
30 points in the second half. 

Senior Nadia Dubose led St. 
Michael’s with 22 points, 12 
rebounds and two steals. Junior 
Tara Carriero chipped in 11 
points, nine rebounds and seven 
assists. 

The loss brought the 
Knights’ record to 10-12 overall, 
6-12 in NE-10 play. AIC was 
improved to 17-7 overall. 12-6 in 
the NE-10. 





Money funds 21 varsity teams 


Continued from Page 16 


In Vermont, assigning 
boards set the fees paid to refer- 
ees and umpires. For most con- 
tests it is mandatory to have at 
least two officials present, but 
many times the league requires 
three. The total fee for officials is 
about $48,000 per year. 

The most important fee to 
many student-athletes at St. 
Michael's seems to be the equip- 
ment and uniform budget. The 
money each team receives for 
equipment and uniforms is based 
on the squad size, estimated cost 
to outfit each player, and typical 
equipment needs. 

“There is no _ disparity 
between what is allocated for 
sports of equal squad size,” 


Knortz said. “For instance, both 
men's and women's soccer have 
the same squad size and receive 
the same allocation.” 

Each team receives $1,000 
to $4,000 annually for its uni- 
forms and equipment. Certain 
teams, such as hockey, are allo- 
cated more money because its 
equipment costs more. For the 
golf and cross-country teams, the 
costs are much lower because 
they only need uniforms. 

“I would say we are pretty 
well taken care of by the athletic 
department,” junior tennis cap- 
tain Rebecca Bayer said. “Each 
year we get new uniforms, and 
next year the school is building 
us new tennis courts because the 
old ones are unplayable.” 

Each year an athletic admin- 


istrative board is developed to 
discuss the allocations within the 
athletic department. 

“This group considers all of 
the variables within the programs 
and is committed to insuring that 
to the extent possible, the alloca- 
tions are equitable and ade- 
quate,” Knortz said. 

Many of the athletic teams 
increase their yearly budget by 
fundraising. 

Several of the athletic teams 
have been on trips that have been 
paid for by fundraising. 

This year the baseball team 
will take a spring trip to 
Washington, D.C. Last year, the 
softball team raised money for a 
tournament week in Orlando, 
Fla. 





One kind vara aN é 





Yankees; Bruins bounce back 


By Victoria 
Welch 
Sports 
Editor 





I’m about to alienate half of 
you, but it must be done. You'd 
find out sooner or later anyway. 

I hate the Yankees. Loath 
them, despise them. Hate them. 

It’s not entirely my fault. 
Practically from the womb, I was 
raised to believe the Yankees are 
evil and the Red Sox are wonder- 
ful. The best fans in the world 
(well, the most patient, anyway) 
are Red Sox fans. 

Therefore, I hate hearing any 
news from the Pinstripe 
Organization. 

However, I smiled a bit upon 
hearing about Yankee shortstop 
Derek Jeter's contract agreement 
with the Yanks. 

Jeter signed a 10-year deal 
with New York that will pay him 
the mind-boggling salary of $189 
million. 

Besides being unable to 
understand how someone would 
need that much money, I must 
say I’m impressed with the short- 
stop. He easily could have gone 
for free agency and signed with 
another organization for more 
money. 

Jeter is one of the best short- 
stops in the game, and there 
would have been many teams 
drooling at the thought of signing 
him. I think he could have given 
Alex Rodriguez a run for his 
money, pardon the expression, 
for the highest salary in baseball. 
Rodriguez signed with Texas for 
$252 million. 

With that reality in mind, 
Jeter decided to choose more 
championships over more 
money. 

“T never intended to play 
elsewhere, and to be honest with 
you, never intended to look else- 
where,” Jeter told ESPN.com. 

Sure, Jeter's got nothing to 
cry over with his new pay raise, 
but focusing on successful teams 
is a concept that tends to get lost 
in sports today, particularly once 
the dollar signs start flashing in 
front of a player’s eyes. 

Jeter went on to say he was 
willing to give the Yankees flex- 
ibility in their method of paying 
him, because, “You want to have 
the opportunity to go out and 
sign guys like David Justice if 
you need him, to sign a pitcher if 
you want to.” 

Although I’m highly 
opposed to the idea of the 
Yankees winning yet another title 
(we've been waiting since 1918; 
give us a chance!), I will say I 
admire Jeter’s decision to stand 
by his team and focus on win- 


ning. 

Yankees owner George 
Steinbrenner told ESPN.com 
“There are some things that can- 
not be defined by batting aver- 
age, home runs and runs batted 
in. Equally important are an ath- 
lete's heart and desire.” 

For once, I’m going to agree 
with George. Even if he is with 
the Yankees. 


KKK 


I'm thrilled to see UCLA's 
men's basketball team getting 
some time in the spotlight again. 
With their win against USC on 
Feb. 8, the Bruins not only 
snapped USC’s 10-game unbeat- 
en streak at home, they also beat 
their second Top-25 team in five 
days. 

The Bruins have had a hard 
time since their brilliant 1995 
National Championship. | 
became a fan of the team during 
that season, particularly the play 
of then-freshman Toby Bailey. 

After the championship was 
won, the Bruins seemed to fade 
away into the background. 

Now, tied for second place 
in the Pacific-10 Conference, the 
Bruins are trying to make their 
way back into the spotlight by - 
playing good, aggressive basket- 
ball. 

The pressure they applied to 
USC broke down the Trojans, 
although a technical foul given to 
USC proved to be a key factor in 
the game. The foul was called 
after a fan threw a bottle onto the 
court, the last straw for the offi- 
cials who had warned the crowd 
three times to refrain from throw- 
ing things. 

Watching UCLA play, 
whether in the 1995 season or 
when I’ve caught bits of their 
games this season, the team 
shows dedication and heart. 

The emotions felt by fans, 
coach, and team during the Final 
Four in 1995 got me interested in 
college basketball. UCLA’s 
determination and passion were 
so obvious that it made just sit- 
ting at home watching the games 
exciting. Names like Tyus 
Edney, Bailey, and Charles 
Dollar took on special meaning 
for me, because they were who I 
wanted to be like when I played 
ball. 

Now, the new batch of 
Bruins is also trying to outhustle 
and outplay its opponents, show- 
ing the same drive I saw in the 
team six years ago. 

USC center Brian Scalabine 
told ESPN.com, “They came into 
our place and kicked our butts.” 

Good for the Bruins. I hope 
they keep it up. 
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‘Growing pains’ 
won’t stop Knights 


Women’s ice hockey team 
skates in Ist varsity season 


By Juan Montanez 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael's women's 
hockey team is adjusting and 
growing during its transition this 
year from club to varsity sport. 

In its first year playing at the 
varsity level, the team has been 
doing a great job keeping up with 
opponents, assistant coach Adam 
Braun said. 

“Unless were playing RPI, 
who is a top notch NCAA 
Division I women's team, we can 
skate with anyone,” said Braun. 
“We've done an impressive job 
keeping ourselves in the game.” 

The women are showing 
better results as a varsity team 
than they did last year as a club 
sport, with three wins as opposed 
to last season’s one. They have 
also scored twice as many goals 
this year. 

“When you first start a pro- 
gram you will at first have grow- 


ing pains,’ head coach Chris 
Donovan said. 

With 14 players on the team 
this year, they have found some 
difficulty. The team has lost 12 
players since last year. 

However, Donovan said the 
women have handled the transi- 
tion well. 

With his positive attitude 
and great confidence toward his 
team, Donovan said he believes 
all his players bring something to 
the team. 

“This is a building year and 
the Lady Ice Knights will only 
get better because of their pas- 
sion to get better,” Braun said. 

Donovan said, “They get up 
at 6 a.m. because they love to 
play hockey.” 

With three games left, the 
Lady Ice Knights look to end the 
year with the same passion and 
love of the game that made them 
a team. 


A Juggling act 


By Heather Aja 
Staff Writer 


Juggling classes, homework 
and a social life for most students 
is hard enough, but being an ath- 
lete at St. Michael’s College adds 
a number of other things to the 
college student’s plate. 

Community service, the 
Decisions Programs and practice 
rank among the additional chal- 
lenges student athletes face. 

The women’s basketball 
team is required to participate in 
eight community service events 
that are organized by each indi- 
vidual player on the team, senior 
co-captain Nicole Chalmers said. 

The women’s basketball 
team also conducts a fundraiser, 
Kids Knight Out, for local chil- 
dren to come to the college and 
use the pool, play games, and 
watch movies, Chalmers said. 

On top of participating in 
community service student ath- 
letes must meet other require- 
ments. 

Men’s lacrosse coach, John 
Hayden, said new members of 
the lacrosse team must attend 
time management, test taking, 
and study skill seminars in the 
fall. 

The athletes participate in 
academic monitoring _ that 
requires them to take a form to 
their professors to indicate where 
they rank on attendance, home- 
work, tests and class participa- 
tion. Hayden said the purpose of 
the monitoring system is to iden- 
tify potential academic problems 
early. 


The men’s lacrosse team 
practices six days a week: three 
days in the field house and three 
days of conditioning. 

Athletic teams must also 
participate in the Decisions 
Program. 

According to Hayden, “the 
Decisions Program means sign- 
ing a social contract that covers 
team behavior regarding alcohol, 
drugs, academics, hazing, lan- 
guage, dress and behavior.” The 
players also attend educational 
programs surrounding these top- 
ics. 

Student athletes are often- 
pressed for time to do things 
other than homework, classes 
and going to practice. “It is hard 
to have a normal social life dur- 
ing the basketball season,” 
Chalmers said. 

“Playing a sport is time con- 
suming and you have to juggle a 
number of things at once,” she 
said. 

Sophomore volleyball play- 
er Meredith Story said participat- 
ing in athletics has made her 
become better in time manage- 
ment skills. “It helps me regi- 
ment my time,” she said. 

“You basically learn to inte- 
grate your academics into the 
time you spend with athletics,” 
Story said. 

She also said getting injured 
while playing a sport puts a 
damper on the time she has. She 
spends an hour in the training 
room before she goes to practice, 
making her spend more time with 
the athletic side of her life. 





Putting it all together — 
What goes into getting 


teams onto field, court 


By Kara McManus 
Staff Writer 


Sitting in the stands at a 
game, it is easy to focus strictly 
on the players and the game 
being played. What's often for- 
gotten is what goes into making 
the game happen — officials, trav- 
eling, and uniforms — all of which 
require one of the key aspects of 
sporting events: money. 

Each year, the St. Michael's 
College Athletic Department 
spends $300,000 to cover tourna- 
ment fees, officials' salaries, 
equipment, uniforms, and travel 
expenses for 21 Varsity athletic 
teams. 

The money is raised by 
donations, the athletic budget, 
and fundraising done by each 
team. 

More than 50 percent of ath- 
letic costs are spent on travel, 
food, and lodging for the athletes 
and coaches. Most of these 
expenses arise because St. 
Michael's, a member of the 
Northeast-10 Athletic 
Conference, is a day's drive from 
opposing teams in southern New 
England or upstate New York. 

Traveling to a college, play- 
ing a game, and then coming 
back that night is not an option 
for many St. Michael's teams 
because the opponents are so far 
away. The cost of buses and 
hotels is based on competitive 
bids from each of the businesses 


in the area of the opposing col- 
lege. 

St. Michael's supports the 
highest number of varsity pro- 
grams in the NE-10 Conference. 
The other participating colleges’ 
support between 11 and 19 varsi- 
ty teams. Compared to the team 
budgets of other schools in the 
NE-10 Conference, St. Michael's 
falls at the median for gh 
athletic operating expenses, said 
St. Michael's Athletic Director 
Geri Knortz. at 

Southern Connecticut State 
University spent $616,000, the 


largest amount in the NE-10 : 
Conference, to support its athlet- 


ic teams during the 1999-2000 — 
school year. New Hampshire 
College, a new addition to the 
NE-10 conference, spent only — 
$203,000. 

The St. Michael’s 
hockey team plays and practices 
at the Essex Arena. Because St. 
Michael's does not own a hockey 
rink, the college must pay rent to 
the town of Essex for use of the 
facility. 

When the cross-country, vol- 
leyball, golf, or swim teams enter 
a competition, the college pays 
entry fees for those tournaments, 
too. With security needed at bas- 
ketball and hockey games, the 
total comes to $30,000, Knortz 
said. 


See BUDGET, Page 15 
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